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THE BLUR THAT IS PARIS 

By a Correspondent 

We refer to this statement elsewhere in our editorial 
columns. — Editors. 

Mat 1, 1919. 

I am leaving Europe today for the United States. Ar- 
riving in Prance December 9, last, one of the ad- 
vance guard of American correspondents, I have been 
as close to the commissioners to negotiate peace as the 
average Paris reporter. This does not say as much as 
it would seem, for "news" has not been abundant around 
the center of things at the Conference. The "Big 
Three" have for the most part been hermetically sealed 
against the floods of writers beating against them. Yet 
talk there has been, of course, much talk. The Cercle 
Francais de la Press Etrangere, gorgeously housed in 
the palace of a merchant prince on the Champ Elysees, 
has been and is a hive of gossip. There is the Hotel de 
Crillon, headquarters of the American delegation, the 
American Press Bureau in the same building, the various 
press delegations at the hotels of the other leading com- 
missioners, all with their many writers, most of whom 
are also talkers, generous talkers. There are around-the- 
table talkers, over-the-glass talkers, with-the-coffee talk- 
ers, smokers and talkers, street-corner talkers, some of 
them whispering talkers. There are the officials, com- 
municative, non-communicative, lightsome, heavy- 
browed, all kinds. There are the diplomats and the 
semi-diplomats at the dinners, the drawing rooms, the 
"functions," who sometimes talk. There are the four- 
page newspapers, some fifty of them in Paris, some with 
remarkably large circulations. There are the editors 
in their offices. There are the crowded but efficient 
subways, the sidewalk restaurants and the theaters with 
their sociable "entre actes." There are the homes, high 
and lowly. There are the "experts," sometimes off but 
usually strictly on guard. There are the students, 
the waiters, the bar-maids, the secretaries of the various 
delegations, and "representatives" of all hues. There 
are soldiers, Bed Cross workers, steel magnates, social 
workers, church, museum, and art gatherings. There 
are the plenary sessions of the Peace Conference and 
other lectures. There are the oceans of books and 
pamphlets and communications. Looking back across a 
winter of all this, the net impression is of a babel; if 
not of a Donnybrook Pair, of a jumble, a blur of po- 
litical turmoil, greed, and hatreds, a mess. 

Alone here in my corner aboard the steamer that is 
carrying me over the waters from Marseilles to Brook- 
lyn, my notes before me, I am trying to state the criti- 
cisms of the peacemakers at Paris that seem to contrib- 
ute to this picture of chaos and black night. 

In the first place, there is the greed. What General 
Smuts feared has proved to be a fact. The decomposi- 
tion of Eussia, Austria, and Turkey left peoples un- 
trained politically and deficient in power of self-govern- 
ment, destitute indeed. Of these General Smuts warned 
in his pamphlet, which appeared last December, that 
"If there is going to be a scramble among the victors 
for this loot the future of Europe must indeed be de- 
spaired of. The application of the spoils system at this 
most solemn juncture in the history of the world, a re- 



partition of Europe at a moment when Europe is bleed- 
ing at every pore as a result of partitions less than half 
a century old, would indeed be incorrigible madness on 
the part of rulers, and enough to drive the torn and 
broken peoples of the world to that despair of the State 
which is the motive power behind Eussian Bolshevism." 
There has been much written by way of "claims" in 
Paris, but little has been said about the duties. Most 
of the great nations represented at the conference have 
yielded to the temptation to use their unique oppor- 
tunity for their selfish ends. General Smuts' forecast 
of this now reads like prophecy; indeed he even gave 
the reasons which afterwards have been used in fact to 
defend the "claims." Eealizing that they have fought 
and suffered on an unparalleled scale they have asked, 
these hungry ones, must we "quixotically throw away 
the fruits of victory now that the great opportunity 
has come ?" We are now in position to mould the world 
closer to our heart's desire ; "why miss the chance which 
may never come again in history." Of such has been 
the "voice of the tempter" indeed. The problem of the 
Adriatic is a hodge-podge of conflicting "claims;" the 
same is true of Britain's absent-minded acquisitions of 
additional empire. It is true of the "redeemed" nations 
generally. A new Balkan tangle threatens along the 
line of aspiring nations that once belonged to Eussia. 
The new boundaries of Poland are not wholly consonant 
with the principle of self-determination. Japan's reach 
for Shantung with its millions of Chinese and economic 
resources can't be said to be wholly in accord with the 
principles of a permanent peace. Out of this mass of 
"conflicting claims," artificially set up, artificially dis- 
cussed, artificially decided, one can but gather the im- 
pression of a blur, a fuzzy political hotchpot. 

Another factor contributing to the discouragement in 
the situation is what seems to be a contented ignorance 
that expresses itself in astonishing ways. The disposi- 
tion to interfere politically in the affairs of other na- 
tions is in Paris quite apparent and that in spite of the 
failure of such attempts throughout history. Political 
systems are being imposed upon new nations seemingly 
without limit. Three men are attempting to fashion 
the world, without advice from anybody. Sir Eobert 
Cecil, whose main proposal at the time was the principle 
of delay characteristic of the Bryan treaties, confessed 
to me early in January his ignorance of the Bryan 
treaties, and in one breath said that "the sovereignty of 
nations should remain intact" and that "we must have a 
League of Nations with power to limit the sovereignty 
of nations." No peacemaker in Paris seems to remem- 
ber anything of the real achievements at The Hague in 
1899 and again in 1907. In the name of peace, poli- 
ticians are undoing the work of trained diplomats, and 
recarving the world in a manner quite similar to the 
methods that have produced the wars from of old. 

President Wilson's interest seems confined wholly 
to the Covenant. In the meantime his reputation in 
Europe as a statesman has gradually sunk from the 
highest possible place to about the lowest. This phe- 
nomenon has been especially distressing to Americans 
in France. The reasons are difficult to formulate, but 
in general they may be stated with some definiteness. 

In the first place, there is the fact of his presence in 
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Prance. No man could possibly have maintained at its 
level on December 14, 1918, the enthusiasm and adora- 
tion of Europe, living constantly in their midst and tak- 
ing sides as he has naturally been forced to do upon 
many highly controversial questions. The community 
estimate of a man in its midst .cannot long remain the 
same. It rises or lowers. It was impossible for Mr. 
Wilson's reputation to rise beyond the great heights of 
those early days of his European reception. It was 
psychologically inevitable that his popularity should de- 
cline. And it did. Nothing that Mr. Wilson could 
have done could possibly have forestalled this. There 
are evidences that he tried to forestall it. At the first, 
we were told that he planned not to take part in the 
deliberations of the conference. He announced later 
that he would sit at the table, but not in his capacity as 
President of the United States, hut as his own prime 
minister, a plenipotentiary merely. Such a segregation 
of personalities, however, proved impossible. Mr. Wil- 
son sits at the table as President of the United States. 
Indeed a special gold-backed chair has been provided for 
him at the main table. The President of the United 
States bargaining with prime ministers has not been 
wholly edifying. In spite of his aloofness, there has 
been sufficient familiarity to breed its proverbial meas- 
ure of contempt. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that Mr. Wilson 
made a great mistake by insisting upon extended dis- 
cussions of what seemed to the European mind second- 
ary matters when the the one thing that the world most 
wanted was a dictated peace to Germany. While such 
a peace might easily have been in December, it now looks 
as if the peace with Germany must be a negotiated 
peace. It is frequently pointed out in Paris that the 
President of the United States has received but one 
mandate from his people as expressed through the Con- 
gress, and that is to prosecute the war against Germany 
and Austria-Hungary to a successful conclusion. He 
ha3 not been instructed to throw the United States into 
the pot of European politics, not even to enter into al- 
liances. And surely Europe desired no such inter- 
ference. Europe wanted our material help. She got 
it and appreciates it; but she does not relish the at- 
tempt to thrust our political system upon any nation. 
So far as I can gather, the public opinion of the nations 
allied with ours was that the first function of the Peace 
Congress was to end the war, to complete the military 
job, to end the thing we started to do to Germany. 
Mr. Wilson opposed this, set his will against the will of 
Europe; and naturally his popularity has declined in 
consequence. 

It is true so far as I can learn that Mr. Wilson con- 
sults with no one. During his early days in Paris we 
did hear of consultations with Sir Eobert Cecil, General 
Smuts, and with Colonel House; but these conversa- 
tions had wholly to do with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. So far as I know even these conferences 
have ceased, with the possible exception of those with 
Colonel House about whom no one knows anything. 
Even the members of the President's Commission 
frankly confess that they are "not on the inside." This 
disposition to consult no one has been a source of in- 



creasing irritation, not only among Europeans, but 
among Americans concerned with the establishment of 
peace. 

There are a number of little matters also, very little 
matters it will be said, yet matters which have worked 
to the decline of the President's reputation in Paris. 
Men in the army, in the Red Cross and the like, have 
been forbidden to take their wives with them to Europe. 
Mr. Wilson not only took his wife with him to Europe 
but various men of his party have their wives with 
them. The Eed Cross has its headquarters at 2 Place 
de Eivoli, within easy walking distance of the Hotel 
de Crillon. Its personnel is made up of many men of 
many minds; but some of them are prominent in 
America, socially and politically. They all feel that 
their work has been of importance. And it has. They 
have naturally expected some recognition from Mr. Wil- 
son, a visit from him or from Mrs. Wilson. No such 
visit has been forthcoming. Prance, bleeding and well- 
nigh prostrate, has waited in vain for the President to 
visit her devastated areas with that sympathy which 
heals. Belgium prepared extensively to receive tbe 
President but so far to be denied. There are other 
sources of irritation such as the abominable mail serv- 
ice in our army. Because of these some of them seem- 
ingly irrelevant matters and similar things, the gossip 
of Paris with reference to the President has sunk to in- 
describable depths. 

Another factor in the decline of Mr. Wilson's reputa- 
tion in Paris seems to be his failure to profit by the 
example of Mr. Taft on the one hand or of Mr. Bryan 
on the other. When in 1911 Mr. Taft wished the 
Senate to adopt his treaties, one with Great Britain 
and the other with Prance, he made the mistake of prac- 
tically ignoring the Senate and of trying to force that 
body by an appeal to public opinion. The result was 
the failure of his treaties in the Senate. When in 1913 
Mr. Bryan wished the Senate to adopt a series of treaties 
in which he was interested he took the course of co- 
operation with the Committee of Foreign Eelations of 
that body. After getting their intelligent interest and 
support, he appealed to the people. The result was that 
all of his treaties were ratified by the Senate without a 
struggle. Mr. Wilson's failure to profit by the ex- 
periences of Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan has been un- 
fortunate. His behavior is characterized as typical of 
the autocratic spirit reputed to him. The resentment 
of the Senate has been reflected in Paris. But if the 
attitude of the Senate were unknown in Prance, there 
are men in Europe versed in American politics who 
feel resentment at the President's methods, who fear 
the failure of the peace because of them. 

The attitude of the Peace Conference toward Eussia 
is considered to be a serious defect in the proceedings of 
the Conference. At the outset it was agreed that the 
Eussian situation constituted the most serious problem 
of all. The Conference has made but one attempt to 
solve that problem and that attempt, a practical recog- 
nition of Bolshevism, proved to be insipid and futile. 
The policy toward the Eussian situation has been a 
policy of weakness ; and the blame, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, is laid at the door of President Wilson. Eussia 
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is a blur indeed. To repeat, the only attempt to face 
that problem was the Prinkipo proposal, which was a 
practical recognition of Bolshevism, a scheme which 
ended in deserved failure. In the meantime, the possi- 
bilities that Eussia may become a German colony have 
apparently increased. The tragedy of this lies in the 
prospects of an alliance against the so-called League of 
Nations. The possibility that Japan might join with 
Russia in such an alliance in case she failed in her am- 
bitions toward China, has not been calculated to promote 
one's peace of mind in Paris. 

It is charged that Mr. Wilson has shown no apprecia- 
tion of the serious condition facing Prance. With her 
main industrial center destroyed, the one thing that 
Prance has wanted to know is the amount she might 
reasonably expect from Germany. It has been impossi- 
ble for Prance to fix a budget, to plan her industries 
or to adjust her affairs. While she has been asking what 
she might reasonably expect in order that these matters 
might be attended to and a degree of normal life be- 
gun again, America has been sending food to the Ger- 
mans, demanding gold in payment, while Mr. Wilson 
has insisted upon talking simply about the League of 
Nations. American experts are passing upon the 
financial claims of French manufacturers who have lost 
essentially their all in the mining and manufacturing 
areas of the Northeast. These American experts, rep- 
resenting the President, have submitted at times reports 
adverse to the claims of the French. There may be 
cases where the French claims have been excessive ; I do 
not know about this. I do know that American experts 
sitting in Paris criticised the claims of one iron master 
who resubmitted his claims, after which they were re- 
viewed on the ground by two other American experts 
and approved. This kind of self-contradictory pro- 
cedure has had its effect upon Mr. Wilson's reputation 
in France. 

Mr. Wilson chafes under the restraint of precedents, 
in consequence of which he aims to belittle their im- 
portance. He criticizes the lawyers. He ignores the 
achievements of justice. He appeals over the heads of 
Grotius, Vattel and the long line of the constructive 
great and able, to the passions of the untrained. While 
attempting to eject the trained diplomats out of one 
door he has let the untrained politicians in at the other. 
With the phrases "common council," "open covenants 
openly arrived at," "democracy and humanity" upon his 
lips, he is standing for a super-state with powers of 
execution, for the will of the few, indeed for the exercise 
of his own will. He is aiming to set up an alliance of 
the dominating few with no regard for the essential 
organs of law or justice. The decisions in Paris are 
not the decisions of the Conference; they are the de- 
cisions of the "Big Three." But the point here is that 
President Wilson is no longer the idol of Europe. He 
is hated. They wish he were back in the United States, 
and the fact contributes to the blur that is Paris. 

The situation in Palestine contributes also to the blur. 
Reports, seemingly authentic, reached me that the Zion- 
ist movement in Palestine threaten seriously the rela- 
tions between the East and the West. Mr. Balfour's 
statement of a year ago, substantially approved subse- 
quently by President Wilson, that Palestine should be a 



national home for the Jews has resulted in a large in- 
flux of Jews in that land, many of whom are pressing 
every advantage. The new Jewish university with He- 
brew as its basal language, the threat to reduce the Mos- 
lem temple on Zion, the social and the economic mean- 
ing of it all, have naturally aroused the opposition not 
only of the 750,000 Moslems in Palestine but of the 
Greek and Latin Christians as well. Civil war is 
spreading in the land. There have been massacres in 
various places. Two hundred were recently killed in 
Allepo and two thousand are known to be missing. 
But the seriousness of all this transcends the danger in 
Palestine. The Holy War pleaded for by the Germans 
and denied by the Moslems, on the ground that the 
Koran provides for a Holy War only against the whole 
Christian world, and that it was therefore impossible to ( 
launch the Holy War with Germany as an ally, is now 
within the realm of the practically possible. The lighted 
match in Palestine is threateningly close to the powder 
of the whole Moslem world. When one recalls that 
there are 300,000,000 of these Moslems, that they have 
been secretly acquiring large amounts of munitions of 
war, and that they are unhappy in Egypt, in India, and 
elsewhere, one senses the possibilities of a still greater 
war. 

When one remembers that the covenant for the 
League of Nations provides for the abrogation of the 
long line of arbitration treaties set up especially 
through the. last hundred years, for the abrogation of 
the Wilson-Byran treaties, for the disestablishment of 
existing international law, and when one recalls the im- 
portance of such law especially in democracies, the 
smudge that is Paris does not lighten, it deepens. 



PARIS NOTES 
By the Editor 

TROUBLES IN HOLLAND 

There are many still small voices in Paris these 
days (April 1). The aspirations of new and lib- 
erated countries meet one at every turn. While Hol- 
land is neither a new nor a liberated country, old, in- 
deed, yet she is in trouble. "We have no friends," sadly 
said one of her publicists to the writer. There are 
people here who laugh at her because, in her capital city 
is what "Le Journal" of Paris, playing upon words, 
recently described as "The Useless Palace of Peace in 
the Sleeping Wood." But more important than this, 
Holland is charged with having been neutral through 
this war, with having a strong pro-German faction in 
her Government, with willingly harboring the German 
Kaiser, with aiding the cause of Germany through the 
instrumentality of Dutch diplomats especially in the 
Far East, and with permitting German troops to leave 
Belgium by crossing the Holland province of Limburg. 
On the top of these charges there has been no little 
talk of adding Limburg to Belgium, and of taking from 
Holland the southern part of the province of Zeeland, 
near the mouth of the Scheldt. Surely these are rea- 
sons for anxiety among the Dutch people, and that 



